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OR the benefit of all who are in 
F any way interested in the hear- 

ings before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on the Longworth bill providing 
for increases in the dye tariff of 1916, 
and on the feasibility of creating a li- 
censing system for the further protec- 
tion of our coal-tar chemical industries 
—for the benefit of those who are inter- 
ested and yet have not sufficient time to 
read through the recently published re- 
port on the hearings, the AMERICAN 
DyrestuFF REpoRTER has endeavored to 
prepare what might be termed a “guide” 
to the proceedings which embodies in a 
single article all the salient features of 
the testimony given, together with a 
complete list of those offering it. 




















What follows does not even merit the 
dignity of being described as a digest 
or abstract, nor yet a “condensed ver- 
sion” or resume. It is a skeleton. For 
the published verbatim report on the 
hearings is a somewhat formidable doc- 
= ument of 216 pages of the same size as 
the Reporter’s, all of which are closely 
printed and many of which are set in 
type much smaller than that in which 
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these lines appear. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that it would be neither possible 
nor desirable to “cover” the report in 
an adequate manner; to do this would 
completely fill three or four issues and 
would take more time to peruse than the 
average man would have at his disposal. 
Consequently, the design of the follow- 
ing is merely to serve as an index which 
will enable the busy man to select for 
himself those portions of the testimony 
in which he is particularly interested, 
and to study them in detail from the re- 
port itself. 


The hearings occupied three days: 
Wednesday, ~Thursday and Friday, 
June 18, 19 and 20, during which time 
the verbal or written comment of some 
thirty-odd consumers, manufacturers 
and chemical experts was sybmitted. 
These were called by the Ways and 
Means Committee in order to aid in 
making its recommendation to Congress 
as to what action shall be taken on 
House Resolution 2706—to give it its 
official titlke—the Longworth bill pro- 
viding for amendments to the Tariff 
Act of September 8, 1916. Representa- 
tive Joseph W. Fordney, of Michigan, 
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presided as chairman of the committee 
throughout the sessions. 


First Day 


After receiving the brief (reviewed 
in another issue) presented by Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., as counsel for the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., Harry J. Covington, 
of Washington, D. C., also of counsel 
for that organization and for the Ameri- 
can Dyes Institute as well, offered a 
statement in which he emphasized his 
belief that the case of the dye industry, 
as presented at the hearings, was not 
a matter needing legal argument, but a 
story which could be unfolded in such 
a way as to demonstrate effectually that 
the dye industry must be established in 
this country at all hazards, no matter 
how severe the conditions attendant 
thereon might happen to be. 

Dr. Grinnell Jones, the Tariff Com- 
mission’s chemical expert, then pro- 
ceeded to tell of the work of the Com- 
mission and declared that from facts 
gathered by its investigations, conclu- 
sions had been drawn as follows: (1) 
that a large majority of consumers of 
dyes wish the industry to receive pro- 
tection, (2) that there is no inherent ob- 
stacle to the development of a self-con- 
tained coal-tar chemical industry in this 
country, and (3) that the industry is 
not yet running on an economic basis 
and is still an “infant” industry. In re- 
ply to questions, Dr. Jones stated his be- 
lief that the Longworth bill should be 
passed “in any event” and promptly, if 
it is to do any good to the industry, and 
that pains had been taken to make the 
proposed amendment as nearly trick- 
proof as possible. 

Dr. Julius Stieglitz, of the University 
of Chicago, and who needs no introduc- 
tion, emphasized particularly the rela- 
tion of the dye industry to the progress 
of medical science, and cited among 
others, the cases of arsphenamine, or 
salvarsan, the specific for syphilis; pro- 
caine, a synthetic local anaesthetic pre- 
pared from cocaine ; oppochin, effective 
against external infections of the pneu- 
monia germ, which used to be fatal in 
a number of instances, and of indo, the 
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active principle of the thyroid gland 
which may soon be prepared synthetical- 
ly, as examples of medicinal blessings 
which will depend upon the existence of 
the dye industry for the research and 
materials to produce them. He declared 
that the dye industry is the sole indus- 
try from which we can get the necessary 
chemists and which can support the fu- 
ture research contemplated in this 
field. 

Daniel F. Walters, president of the 
Master Dyers’ Association, of Philadel- 
phia, introduced his testimony in the 
form of a letter in which he declared 
strongly for both an increased tariff on 
dyes and for the adoption of a jicensing 
system. The first, he said, might almost 
be termed a “blood tariff” because if the § 
war had not lasted as long as it did and 
the American dye industry been kept 
alive at the expense of countless lives, 
it would not to-day be asking for protec- 
tion to complete its development. He 
felt that the dye men had taken a 
“gambler’s chance” at the beginning of 
the war, and now were entitled to con- 
tinue the industry which they began to 
aid the textile industries, and he charged 4 
the committee to remember that al- 
though a licensing system was not a 
tariff, nevertheless such dyes as were 
admitted under it would furnish revenue 
for the Governmient. 

Herman A. Metz, president of 
the Consolidated Color & Chemical § 
Company, vice-president of the Central 
Dyestuff & Chemical Company, and 
president of the H. A. Metz Labora- j 
tories, declared that he wished to go 
on record as being emphatically opposed 
to that part of Mr. Choate’s testimony 
relating to bribery and fraud. He de- 
clared that if there had been any spying 
going on in any of the concerns or by | 
their employees, it was done by some J 
other concerns than his. He believed 
that a licensing system would be most 
satisfactory as a mode of protection for 
the dye industry, and was of the opin- 
ion that it should be a Government af- 
fair, such as the Federa! Trade Com- } 
mission, in order to prevent competing 

nanufacturers from gaining a knowl- 
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edge of each other’s businesses. He be- 
lieved that there should be a limit set to 
the amount of dyes which can be im- 
ported, and that this limit should be 
based on the cost of production, plus a 
reasonable duty and a reasonable profit. 
“If we are going to export, why should 
we have a higher duty?” he asked, and 
added that we should not assess our 
manufacturers with a higher duty 
which would increase their’ prices 
against a foreign exporter. He declared 
it to be his conviction that the proposed 
protection would encourage the importa- 
tion into this country of foreign-made 
manufactured articles, and that our own 
export business was decreasing. He de- 
clared that in his estimation the rates 
of duty proposed in the Hill bill, which 
was later cut in half by the Kitchin bill, 
would be sufficient protection for the in- 
dustry. Asked if he would be personal- 
ly satisfied with the Longworth bill, he 
replied: “Yes, sir; from a selfish stand- 
point, of course, the higher the. better 
for me. We can export lots 
of things under the present rate, but if 
we could get the rates which were in the 
Hill bill we could do more. Then again, 
we are going to get good people over 
here from now on, so that we can manu- 
facture better, but let us not forget that 
the manufacturer and the man who con- 
sumes things are the men who are in- 
terested in this country, and they are the 


| men who must get the dyestuffs in this 


country.” After reiterating his belief 
that the licensing of dyes should be 
handled by a Government body of some 
description, he said: “What I want to 
see is the manufacturers of textiles in 
this country get these things so they 
can compete with the textile manufac- 
turers of foreign countries,” and later: 
“In my opinion the licensing system 
which will keep things out will be more 
effective than the tariff, and on the 
other hand it will allow things in at a 
price at which they can be used in com- 
petition.” 


Major General William L. Sibert, 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Service 
in this country, was next to testify, and 
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he pointed out the relation of the dye 
industry to military preparedness and 
paid a glowing tribute to the progress 
made by our chemists—which he said 
he would pit against any in the world— 
in their work during the war. He said 
that $100,000,000 had been invested in 
plants for the manufacture of poison 
gas in this country, which were only 
beginning to produce at the end of the 
war, and that these had cost twice as 
much to build as they would in peace 
times. It had been found, he said, 
that it took three times as long to erect 
plants as it did to train personnel. No 
gas shells used by the United States, he 
said, had been filled here, the gas being 
obtained from the French, and if we 
had had a well-developed coal-tar indus- 
try, such as the dye industry fosters, 
none of these handicaps would have con- 
fronted us. That the Germans made 
use of their dye industry to prepare was 
shown by the fact that they had com- 
pleted before the war a plant capable of 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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- THE SOUR NOTE 

“The tumult,” as Rudyard Kipling 
was wont to remark, “and the shout- 
ing dies; the captains—of industry— 
and the kings—of finance—depart.” 
The hearing conducted by the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the 
Longworth bill is over. The dye in- 
dustry has had its say; consumers 
of dyes have had their say; friends 
and well-wishers of the industry have 
had their say, and we, in our humble 
capacity as spectators and commenta- 
tors, desire now and here to express 
the opinion that if the testimony in- 
troduced during the three days given 
over to the sessions does not succeed 
in bringing about the passage of the 
bill, together with licensing legisla- 
tion of some sort or other, nothing 
else will. 

If there was anything left unsaid 
which should have been said, we 
should like very much to hear it. If 
there were any necessary points over- 
looked, we have failed to see them 
and much time spent in collecting 
reasons for the existence of a dye in- 
dustry in this country has been wast- 
ed. In short, we do not see how the 
case of the dye industry could have 
been presented to the committee, 
whose recommendation to Congress 
will likely decide its fate, in a more 
complete, forceful and convincing 
manner. The facts—all of them— 
were put forward clearly and concise- 
ly, and the calibre of the men testify- 
ing should carry weight. The num- 
ber of manufacturers of dyes was ex- 
tremely small as compared to the con- 
sumers, chemical experts and others 
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whose opinions might be expected to § 
be unfavorable if there were anything 
wrong with the proposed measures. § 
No stone was left unturned, and the} 
attitude adopted in presenting the 
facts was right. Should things go 
askew—which they will not, we are § 
convinced—the dye brethren must 
perforce conclude that there were 






































other reasons at work than that of § 
lack of adequate and competent rep- 
resentation. The witnesses did_ all 
the great volume of sweet ey 
there was heard a single sour note. 
Frederick E. Atteaux, of the Boston 
dye importing company which bears 
not in the best interest of the coun- 
try.” : ; 
The argument for the protection of } 
the industry because of its relation to J 











that human beings could do to dis- 
play the truth as they saw it and as 
every thinking man in the country 
sees it, be he layman or expert. 

Yet, of course, there was one fly in 
the ointment. This had to be. In 
his name, furnished it in the form of ¥ 
an epistle which stated the opinion of § 
the writer to be that present tariff 
rates on dyes are high enough and § 
that the demand for higher rates is, § 
he believes, “a personal interest and 
explosives production, he says, is not } 
a good one, because when the war 
broke out we had only an insigni- | 
cant dye industry and yet were able § 
to supply ourselves and our allies. 

Pshaw, Mr. Atteaux! When the 
war finally came to us we had been | 
making explosives for the Allies for 
a long while, but when the war came 
to the Allies how long was it before § 
we were able to supply them with? 
TNT and other destructive agents in | 
sufficient quantities to count for any- } 
thing? Was it long enough for us to § 
have needlessly lost thousands of § 
lives before we could get going? Look J 
this up. Then go and read the testi- | 
monty of Major-General Sibert and J 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fries on poison | 
gases. It took us eighteen months, f 
by which time the armistice had been 
signed, to bring into operation our J 
plants for the manufacture of these J 
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gases. Fie! fie! we say, without fear 
of successful contradiction! 

But the rest of the industry and its 
well-wishers need not worry about 
the sour note; it was far too over- 
whelmingly drowned out by the main 
air. Had it been an honest, logical 
objection, such as has been made by 
some others whose standing in the 
industry may, perhaps, be of slightly 
greater moment than that of this Bos- 
ton concern, no one would mind and 
the utterance would have been re- 
spected. But somehow we cannot 
help ‘wondering whether it was not 
made in “a personal interest and not 
in the best interest of the country.” 


THE TREATMENT OF COARSE 
VEGETABLE FIBERS 


In addition to the vegetable fibers 
in general use, there are numerous 
fibrous plants which yield a fiber 
either more or less akin to the useful 
ones. Many of these are grown for 
other than textile purposes, and their 
stalks are considered as dead waste, 
to be burnt or destroyed as refuse, or 
at the most to be utilized as inferior 
manure or for littering. 

There is no doubt that the fibrous 
stalks of many cultivated plants could 
be conveniently utilized for making 
coarse fabrics, and cheap-selling can- 
vas or upholstery materials, if not 
better class articles, should result 
from a careful study of this problem. 
The stalks of such plants as potatoes, 
hops, beans and peas could be pro- 
cured at a cheap rate, for even a 
meager price would be a clear profit 
to the producer. 

Of course, there are great obstacles 
to be overcome in the treatment of 
such plants, and many attempts have 
been made at various times to suc- 
cessfully cope with these difficulties. 

Recently a process has been invent- 
ed, which, if not bringing the treat- 
ment down to practical lines, should 
at any rate reopen the field of inves- 
tigation and pave the way for some 
further improvement. 

If the stalks are received in a green 
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state, they are disintegrated in the 
usual way by devils or teazers, or 
they may be chopped into convenient 
lengths and subjected to the pressure 
of rollers, mangles or presses. The 
sap thus squeezed out should also be 
of commercial value, and it might be - 
possible to extract, by distillation or 
precipitation, such products as starch 
and gum, or even pigments and dyes. 
After this the stalks can be treated 
in the same manner as if previously 
dried in the fields. 


The dry stalks are passed through 
a disintegrator or well bruised in a 
rolling machine preparatory to being 
placed and boiled by steam for six or 
more hours in a kier or similar vessel. 
When placed in this kier the stalks 
are treated with quicklime and water 
or some other alkaline lye, or an acid 
liquor may be used for the same pur- 
pose, the quantity of lye or liquor de- 
pending on the steam pressure while 
boiling in this kier. 

After this the spent lye or liquor is 
drawn off, and the materials first 
washed by clear water and drained, 
and if necessary bleached or dyed in 
the same or another kier by the ordi- 
nary methods. The material is then 
ready to be removed as a half-finished 
stuff, after which it is dried and baled. 

To further reduce this half-finished 
stuff into fibers adapted for coarse 
materials, it is passed into the ordi- 
nary preparatory spinning machinery 
and then woven in the usual manner. 
—Posselt’s Textile Journal. 


“THE 1918 DYE CENSUS” AND 
“THE DYE-GEST” 


Because of the great amount of ma- 
terial which even the shortest possible 
outline of the three-day hearing on the 
Longworth dye tariff bill must neces- 
sarily include, and because of the lim- 
ited space at our disposal, it has been 
deemed advisable to omit this week Part 
II of the Reporter’s review of the 1918 
Dye Census, and “The Dye-Gest.” 
These omitted articles will appear in a 
later issue. 
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(Continued from page 7.) 


turning out ten tons of phosgene gas per 
day. Gas, he said, was certain to be 
used in future wars, and the sole chance 
of any nation to hold its own was to pur- 
sue research in this subject as briskly as 
its neighbor. As an additional tribute 
to the abilities of American chemists he 
declared that before the war was over 


the Germans had abandoned their own. 


method for the production of mustard 
gas in favor of that developed by the 
Americans. 

Lieutenant Colonel Amos A. Fries, 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Service 
of the A. E. F., also told of the difficul- 
ty of obtaining competent officers for 
the Chemical Warfare Service because 
of the lack in this country of adequately 
trained chemists, and declared that the 
Philippines might have been taken with 
small loss of life had we been proficient 
in the manufacture and use of poison 
gas through the possession of a coal-tar 
chemical industry. The reports of these 
two officers constituted one of the most 
interesting portions of the testimony, 
and are well worth reading in their en- 
tirety. 

Lieutenant Commander O. M. Hust- 
vedt, of the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy 
Department, declared in his statement 
that the Bureau of Ordnance regards 
the fostering of an American dye in- 
dustry as a measure of national defence 
for the future. 

Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Arlington Mills, Massachusetts, whose 
testimony took the form ofa letter to the 
committee, was heartily in favor of pro- 
tection, and concluded his missive with 
the words: “I may add that, with a very 
large acquaintance among the textile 
manufacturers of the country in all its 
branches, I think that the overwhelming 
sentiment is strongly in favor of such 
legislation as may be necessary to main- 
tain the American dye industry.” 

Rufus R. Wilson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, favored both a higher tariff 
and a licensing system, declaring that 
“the American spinner in the last four 
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years has become convinced that it is 
absolutely essential not only to our own 
safety as a nation, but to protect our 
industry, that we shall have a sufficient 
protection on dyes in this country.” Mr. 
Wilson spoke for an organization which 


controls some 34,000,000 spindles. He | 


further declared that the textile manu- 
facturers favored the plan for a licens- 
ing scheme because it would enable 
them to look out for their own interests 
in addition to the other benefits to the 
country at large accruing from a. self- 
contained industry. 


Frank D. Cheny, of Cheny Brothers, 
cited the petition cabled to President 
Wilson on March 20 (with which our 
readers are familiar) as an expression 
of the attitude of his firm and others, 
and said he felt the progress made by 
American dye manufacturers to have 
been “truly remarkable,” and that both 
a high tariff and a licensing system were 
essential, otherwise the colors still 
needed would stand small chance of ever 
being developed in this country. 

Andrew C. Imbrie, treasurer of the 
United States Finishing Company, like- 
wise declared that his firm, which is the 
second largest single consumer of dye- 
stuffs in this country, believed that 
tariff and licensing system should go 
hand in hand. He said that although 
the money expended for dyes by his 
firm was relatively small as compared 
to some of their other expenses, never- 
theless if they could not get dyes they 
could not do business at all. 

Mr. Covington again took the floor 
after Mr. Imbrie’s testimony to explain 
sundry facts in connection with the or- 
ganization of the Chemical Foundation, 
and scoffed at the idea that the question 
of protection was a political one or that 
Mr. Garvan had been induced to become 
president of the Chemical Foundation 
for any reason other than his knowledge 
of the patents controlled by it. 


Seconp Day 


Mr. Tom Frusher, representing the 
United States Worsted Company as its 
chief chemist, and other worsted manu- 
facturers of Boston, was kept on the 
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floor probably as long, if not longer, 
than any other witness, and his testi- 
mony should certainly convince any 
| American dye manufacturer that his 
| efforts have not gone entirely unappre- 
| ciated, no matter what may have been 
| said in the past. Moreover, it should 
/have a very favorable effect upon the 
|committee for Mr. Frusher repeated 
| again and again his clean-cut, unequivo- 
cal statement that, so far as woolens go 
at least, one can get just as good dyes 
right here as ever came from the Rhine 
or anywhere else. Here is a portion of 
his testimony : 

Representative George M. Young— 
“You think that those who buy your 
goods will get as good an article as 
though you dyed your cloth with im- 
| ported dyes?” 

Mr. Frusher—“It does not make any 
| difference. The American dyes are just 
as good as those which are intported.” 

Mr. Young—“They are as good?” 

Mr. Frusher—‘Absolutely. The 
| American dyes are just the same. In 

fact, in some cases we have found that 

they were better. It is all the same.” 

Mr. Young—‘How do you account 
' for the complaint that we hear very 
} generally now that the goods bought in 
| the stores, woolen goods and cottons, 
| have colors that will not stand wash- 
ing?” 

Mr. Frusher—‘“That is so. There are 
some colors that are not manufactured 
here. The industry is still in its infancy, 
as a matter of fact, on a small scale.” 

Mr. Young—“Then these dyes are 
not as good as the imported dyes?” 

Mr. Frusher—‘We think that the 
American dyes are just as good. Any- 
thing which is made in this country is 
absolutely as good as the German dyes, 
but there are some that they do not make 
at all.” 

Mr. Young—“How is it, then, that 
the material will not wash?” 

Mr. Frusher—‘“That is not always the 
fault of the dye maker. For instance, 
take hosiery ; that is a profiteering prop- 
osition. The hosiery manufacturers for 
' the last nine months or one year have 
| had just as fast dyes as they ever had 
| before, but they would not use them 
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because they could get away with the 
cheaper colors and save 10 to 15 per 
cent on the cost, and put it over on the 
public. There is nothing manufactured 
in the United States that is not just as 
good as they make in Germany or Eng- 
land or France. 

Later: 

Mr. Young (speaking of complaints 
of fugitive colors) —“I am told by the 
people who go to the stores now to buy 
cottons or to buy woolens—” 

Mr. Frusher—“Not to buy woolens!” 

Mr. Young—‘complain that they can 
not buy cloth now which is equal to that 
which they could buy before the war.” 

Mr. Frusher—‘“That has all been 
started and pushed through by German 
propaganda.” 

Mr. Young—“German propaganda ?” 

Mr. Frusher—“It is right up to date. 
They are sending that to the largest 
makers of clothes in the country.” 

Mr. Young—‘“German propaganda? 
That makes the dyes spread in the hose 
that we are buying now or the curtains 
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we buy now? We put up some curtains 
in our place a year ago, and when they 
washed them this year they were 
ruined.” 

Mr. Frusher—“They must be cotton. 
That is not always the fault of the 
American dyes. There are manufac- 
turers of cotton goods in this country 
who use cheap dyes because they can 
get by with it.” 

Mr. Young—‘‘And you cannot get 
anything guaranteed ?” 

Mr. Frusher—‘“No, nothing is guar- 
anteed; they will not guarantee any- 
thing.” 

Mr. Young—‘“Why not?” 

Mr. Frusher—‘Because they can get 
by without it.” 

Mr. Young—‘Probably this is the 
situation: It is not worth guaranteeing, 
and if they did guarantee it they would 
lose money.” 

Mr. Frusher—‘‘As long as they use 
exactly the same color in dyeing the 
stockings or hose as they did before 
the war they can say to the customer: 
‘This is absolutely as fast a color, and 


if satisfactory before the war, it is sat- 


’ 99 


isfactory to-day. 

Further on in his testimony Mr. 
Frusher said, in response to an inquiry 
as to the conduct of his own firm in re- 
gard to guarantees: “I cannot speak 
for the manufacturers who buy cotton 
or worsted cloths. We guarantee our 
cloths. We supply the largest concerns 
in the United States and guarantee the 
colors to be fast, and if they are not fast 
we lose the money.” 


No amount of cross-questioning could 
ruffle him or shake him from his staunch 
defence of American colors, and he 
came out in no uncertain manner with 
the conviction that duties ought to be at 
least 50 to 55 per cent in order to be 
effective against the Hun. He also was 
strongly in favor of the licensing 
scheme, and declared that if the pro- 
posed body is to be made up of nine 
men there should be three from the 
Federal board, three representatives of 
the dye manufacturers, and three of the 
large consumers, thereby making it ab- 
solutely “neutral.” The three consum- 
ers, he suggested, might be chosen from 
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the American Cotton Association, the 
American Worsted Association, and the 
large print works of the country respec- 
tively. The committee evidently liked 
the suggestion. 

Joseph H. Choate, Jr., then described 
at length the “key” aspect of the indus- 
try, the evidences of German owner- 
ship and trickery unearthed by the 
Alien Property Custodian’s office, the | 
Von Bernstorff telegram—which bids 
fair to become historical—the hope of 
medical mert for the future of the dye 
industry on account of its drug features, 
and introduced as part of his testimony 
the report of the British Minister of 
Munitions on the German “cartel.” He 
likewise brought forward some exceed- 
ingly interesting affidavits obtained from 
Germans in this country relative to brib- 
ery as practised by German dye sales- 
men. He answered numerous questions 
about the Chemical Foundation and 
made it plain that under the terms of its 
charter it would be impossible for a 
monopoly to be formed using this or- 
ganization as a nucleus, and concluded 
his testimony by submitting in full the 
report made by the late Hugo Schweit- 
zer, head of the entire German secret 
service in this country and the man who 
cornered temporarily the phenol mar- 
ket in order to keep us from making ex- 
plosives for the Allies to Von Bern- 
storff. This is so interesting that the 
REPORTER would like to print it, but 
space forbids, and we can but refer 
those interested to the complete report 
of the proceedings, where it will be 
found in full. 

The report also contains next in or- 
der a complete copy of the monster 
petition sent to President, Wilson at the 
behest of the National Cotton Finishers’ 
Association, also submitted by Mr. 
Choate. 

Trirp Day 


The testimony of Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, editor of the Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, was, 
as might have been expected, exceed- 
ingly interesting and to the point. Dr. 
Herty presented a new angle of the sit- 
uation when he spoke of the stimulation 
of research which has already taken 
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place as a result of the belief that the 
dye industry is to be established here, 
and of the chemistry classes, unheard- 
of in size, now forming in our univers- 
ities, the students of which are fitting 
themselves to become dye chemists. 
These should not be nipped in the bud 
for many obvious reasons, was his be- 
lief, and he suggested that the new 
generation of chemists might devote 
themselves to the allied work of discov- 
ering substitutes for the numerous 


§ habit-forming narcotics which at present 


claim some 1,000,000 addicts in this 
country. He then brought forward the 
fact that in all likelihood German 
dyes, camouflaged as neutral products, 
have already begun to pour into the 
United States, citing the fact that 
Switzerland, which has averaged $200,- 
000 monthly in dyestuffs exported here, 
in March sent $423,806 worth and in 
April shipped $1,631,364 worth—and 
this from a country which has no coal 
and has to depend upon outsiders for 
most of the raw materials with which to 
make her synthetic dyes. Holland, like- 
wise, which no one ever thinks of in 
connection with coal-tar colors, sudden- 
ly woke up and sent us $175,000 worth 
last April—a rather remarkable per- 
formance for a country which does not 
produce artificial dyes. Dr. Herty de- 
clared that he cited these figures to show 
that “the flood is upon us” already and 
that protective legislation, including a 
licensing system, could not be put 
through any too soon if we are to suc- 
cessfully fend off the coming attacks. 
He paid numerous tributes to the per- 
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formances of American dye chemists 
during the past years and called the 
committee’s attention to the fact that 
prices of colors are decreasing steadily 
as our output increases and domestic 
competition develops. 

The balance of the testimony in- 
cluded: 

A letter from Julius Forstmann, 
president of the Forstmann & Huff- 
mann Company, of Passaic, signifying 
that the company favors protective 
measures. 

A, letter from Paul R. Mackinney, 
president of the New York Color & 
Chemical Company, stating that the 
Swiss have satisfied the British Govern- 
ment that there are no German materials 
used in the manufacture of Swiss dyes, 
and recommending the adoption of a li- 
censing system. 


A letter from Charles L. Auger, 
president of the National Silk Dyeing 
Company, Paterson, approving the pro- 
posed amendments to the Tariff Act of 
1916, and stating emphatically that if 
protection cannot be afforded by this 
means, a licensing system is absolutely 
necessary. 

Major Theodore W. Sill’s article, 
“American Officers in German Chemi- 
cal Plants,” from the Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry of 
June, 1919, gave details of the troubles 
caused the Chemical Warfare Service 
through lack of a competent personnel. 

Major Frederick W. Pope’s article, 
“Condition of Chemical Plants in Ger- 
many,” described the flourishing state 
of our future competitors. 
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David W. Jayne, of the Barrett Com- 
pany, sent a statement regarding the 
present situation in intermediates, re- 
counting the rapid progress which has 
been made and emphasizing the need of 
added time, which our chemists are en- 
titled to on the strength of their past 
performances. 

The brief of the American Dyes In- 
stitute, prepared by Dr. J. Merritt 
Matthews, is exceedingly comprehen- 
sive, and includes within itself prac- 
tically every argument yet advanced for 
the protection of the industry. 


Another strong plea was added by 
Thomas ©. Marvin, secretary of the 
Home Market Club, of Boston, who 
quoted the words of Andrew- Jackson 
in asking for legislation which will “fos- 
ter, protect and preserve within our- 
selves the means of national defence 
and independence.” 

The report likewise gives in full the 
provisions of the Peace Treaty relat- 
ing to the German dye industry and to 
commercial relations with that country. 
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This is followed by a resume of chem- 
ical and dyestuff duties in this country 
from 1789 to 1916, prepared by Mr, 
Marvin. 

Under the heading “Addenda” the re 
port of the British Mission appointed to 
visit enemy chemical factories in the 
occupied zone engaged in the production 
of munitions of war, 1s given. 

And then—why should it be con- 
cealed?—comes the one dissenting 
voice in the entire symposium. F. E. At- 
teaux, of F. E. Atteaux & Co. (Inc.), 
manufacturers and importers of ani 
line colors, dyestuffs and chemicals 
174-176 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass, 
writes to Mr. Fordney, chairman of the 
committee, to say that “the present pro- 
tection of 30 cents plus 5 cents pe 
pound seems sufficient protection for the 
manufacturers at the present time” and 
that “The demand made by certain in- 
terests for a higher tariff I believe is a 
personal interest and not in the best in- 
terest of the country.” 

From Mr. Imbrie, as treasurer of the 
U. S. Finishing Company, came a com- 
munication saying that “a protective 
tariff, coupled with a well administered 
licensing system would, in my 
judgment, meet the situation and be sat- 
isfactory to manufacturers and consum- 
ers alike.” 

The last item in the report is a letter 
from President O. F. Weber, of the 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
indorsing the brief submitted by Dr. 
Matthews for the American Dyes Insti- 
tute. 


In a praiseworthy effort to supplant 
Logwood in England, a man recently 
sold in that country a decoction con- 
sisting of 99.34 per cent water colored 
with aniline dye and flavored with red 
pepper and port wine. He was ar- 
rested. 


Dyeing & Finshing 
Works, at Belfast, Ireland, have been 
closed down and the machinery and 
plant auctioned. This is but one of a 
number of similar concerns in the north 
of Ireland which avhe shut up shop 
within the past few months. 


The Miltown 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
cattied out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


S. M. W. Co.—Question—W ill you 
kindly inform me just how to make 
equal parts of Tallow, Palm and Elaine 
oil soap, and the amount of caustic 
soda and water to make a good soap 
to scour blankets? Also, how to de- 
odorize it? 

Answer—As the exact adjustment 
of alkali to the fats is a most impor- 
tant feature of a practical soap, it is 
not advisable to give a definite recipe 
for the soap you require, but if you 
follow the following directions you 
should be able to produce a very sat- 


.isfactory soap that will answer all the 


requirements. First obtain true sam- 
ples of the fats and oils, also of the 
caustic soda you intend using. Melt 
together about a pound sample of the 
oils in the exact proportion you in- 
tend using them. Send this sample 
of mixed fat and a sample of the soda 
to an analytical chemist and have him 
report to you how much of that par- 
ticular grade of soda will exactly 
saponify 100 pounds of the mixed fat. 
Having obtained this figure, melt the 
oils together at the lowest tempera- 
ture that will keep them liquid. Dis- 
solve the caustic soda in the same 
weight of water as you have of oils. 
Stir the caustic solution into the oils 
without boiling or further heating. 
Continue stirring until perfect unt- 
formity results (a mechanical stirrer 
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is much better than hand stirring). 
Then run the mass into barrels or 
boxes and allow them to stand un- 
disturbed for a week. This results in 
what is called cold saponification and 
differs from a boiled soap only in that 
it still retains the glycerine, which is 
no detriment. The proportions must 
be correct, as an excess of alkali is 
harsh on the goods and an excess of 
oil lowers. the scouring power and 
may make the wool greasy. This 


method of procedure applies to all 
oils, but generally fails to give good 
results because it is carried out by ° 
using a set formula from a book in- 
stead of having the exact figures fur- 
nished by a chemical analysis, as they 
would do in a practical soap works. 


EXPORT NUMBER OF THE RE- 
PORTER 


Next week’s issue of the REPORTER 
will specialize on the export features of 
the American Dyestuff Industry. It 
will be distributed, in addition to our 
regular circulation, to a selected list of 
upwards of one thousand importers and 
consumers of dyestuffs in foreign coun- 
tries. From this time on the third issue 
of each month will cover the export 
field in this manner. 


PU 


We urge that the Textile Industry support the 
stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter 
for an American Dyestuff Industry. 
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. NOTES OF THE TRADE 

The Cosmos Color Chemical Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated with a capital 
of $1,000,000 under the laws of Dela- 
ware by Robert A. Van Vorhis, Jersey 
City, N. J., Cornelius A. Cole, Hacken- 
sack, N. J., and Arthur R. Oakley, of 
Pearl River, N. Y. 


An extra cash dividend of 2 per cent 
on the common stock payable October 
1, to stock of record September 16, has 
been declared by the Virginia-Carolina 

. Chemical Company. 


Alterations and improvements in the 
four-story office and storage building 
of the Monsanto Chemical Works, 12 
Platt Street, New York City, will short- 
ly be made at a cost of $10,000. 


With a capital of $50,000 the For- 
mon Silk Company has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New Jersey to 
manufacture silks and other products. 
Headquarters will be at Passaic. 


A new mill is being erected at Pres- 
ton, Conn., by the Tenue Silk Mills 
Company, manufacturers of artificial 
silk by a new process. 
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The Atlantic Dyestuff Compan 
whose plant at Burrage, Mass., wa 
completely destroyed by fire last Feb 
ruary, has carried forward the wor 
of reconstruction to a point where they 
are now able to again supply the tradé 
with their Sulphur Black. A numbe 
of new buildings will be added to the 
plant. 


. 


With a capital of $200,000 the B, 
Brown Export & Import Corporation 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of New York to deal in drugs, chemi- 
cals and oils. Headquarters will be in 
Manhattan and the incorporators are: 
B. Brown, E. G. Cohen and E. C3 


Davidson. 


Plans have been prepared by the Mo- 
hawk Silk Fabric Company, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y., for the erection of a new 
dye house and factory addition which 
will cost in the neighborhood of $40,- 
000. 


It is expected that the Hazelrigg Lab- 
oratories, Oklahoma City, Okla., will 
shortly begin construction of a new plant 
to manufacture chemicals. This com- 
pany was recently incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000. 


Plans are being made by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company to sell 
the towns at Carney’s Point, N. J., 
Hopewell, Va., and Haskell, N. J., 
which were established by the company 
in connection with the manufacture of 
explosives during the war. The ma- 
chinery will be sold at a set price while 
the balance of the property will be sold 
at auction. 


A CORRECTION 


Owing to error, we announced under 
“Notes of the Trade” in our issue of 
June 16, that Frank Hemingway, Inc., 
were offering “98 per cent Hydrochlo- 
ride” to the trade. The product referred 
to is Paramidophenol, HCl 98 per cent, 
of which this concern is selling large 
quantities. 
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